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resolves to carry out the suggestion and collect into a Diwan
the various Turkish ghazels which he had written from the
days of his childhood, He therefore set to work, and, having
requested his friends to return the poems which he had from
time to time given them, compiled the book which has made
him immortal. The first part of the foregoing pretty little
story is quite conventional, and probably entirely fictitious;
those old Turkish poets seem to have had no lack of en-
couragement from fair friends, so perhaps it is not astonishing
that they were so industrious.

The Diwan itself opens with a number of qasidas which
are for the most part panegyrics on Sultan Suleyman and
certain Ottoman officials, probably connected with the govern-
ment of Baghdad. Poetry of this kind was altogether alien
to the genius of Fuzuli, so that nothing very remarkable
can be looked for here, and, as a matter of fact, his qasidas
are surpassed by those of several of his contemporaries. Very
different are the ghazels, some three hundred in number,
in which Fuzuli pours out his heart, and sighs and smiles
by turns. The few stanzaic pieces which follow are very
quaint and pretty, being lighter and brighter in tone than
the ghazels; if the sighs are heard more often in the latter,
we have the smiles in fuller measure here. A section of
quatrains (rubacis) brings the Diwan proper to a close, but
some copies have further a few pieces celebrating the triumphs
of the Ottoman arms in the East. These, as well as the
qasidas, partake of the nature of court poetry, and both
sections are usually omitted in manuscripts and printed
editions of the Diwan, which loses, little of value and gains
much in unity of tone and feeling by their absence.

The true Diwan of Fuzuli, that is the Diwa"n, as we have
it with the court poetry eliminated, is inspired by love, and
by love alone; the spirit of love, or rather of love's sadness,